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Whilst "B" occurs in the proposition itself, its existence is not 
thereby required, i. e., if "B" does not exist, the proposition is 
"true" whatever A. But it is necessary to presuppose the existence 
of B in order to reach the particular proposition of the conclusion. 
Note 3. The "absurdities of inversion" mentioned by Professor 
Hicks (p. 67) all violate the condition: B=|=0. 

Conclusion. — "Inversion" is a valid process, provided the con- 
dition "not-B exists" (for the universal affirmative), "B exists" 
(for the universal negative) is satisfied in the particular Universe 
of Discourse. "Inversionists" are wrong if they hold that this 
process is always valid; and Professor Hicks, who concludes that 
"we must discard the whole lot" (p. 70) is wrong also. 

Karl Schmidt. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

SOCIETIES 

THE NEW YORK BRANCH OP THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences on Monday, 
February 26. The following papers were read at the meeting in the 
evening at the American Museum of Natural History. Afternoon 
and evening sessions are being planned for the next meeting on 
April 15. All those interested are invited to attend the meetings. 
The secretary will be glad to receive titles of papers which members 
or others may desire to present at the April meeting. 
The Influence of Narcotics on Physical and Mental Traits of Off- 
spring: J. E. Hickman. 

The purpose of the study was to learn if the use of narcostimu- 
lants (tea, coffee, tobacco, and alcohol) had any effect on the off- 
spring. The research extended over a period of four years. It 
included 306 families with 2,560 children ; 620 of this number were 
students of Murdoch Academy, Utah. These were carefully meas- 
ured by medical experts and teachers to get their physical and mental 
status. The measurements and examinations included height, 
weight, eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, heart, lungs, stomach, spleen, 
liver, kidneys, and nervous condition. A record of the death-rate 
in the families was obtained as well as a record of the student's 
intellectual standing. The students were divided into eight classes, 
according to the kinds and quality of stimulants used by the parents. 
The examination showed: first, that there was on an average a 
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very decided difference between the offspring of abstainers and those 
of users, even where tea or coffee was used by only one parent, for 
the offspring of the abstainers were superior in size, intellect, and 
bodily condition to those of the caffein parents; secondly, as the use 
of caffein was increased by the parents, from once to three and four 
times a day, a gradual decrease in height, weight, bodily condition, 
etc., of the offspring was manifest; thirdly, in families where not 
only tea and coffee were used, but also tobacco, the children were 
still more inferior mentally and physically, increasingly so with the 
increase of caffein drinks in connection with tobacco ; fourthly, where 
alcohol was used with the above narcostimulants the lowering of the 
physical and mental status was very marked. 

Comparing all the offspring of the narcostimulant parents with 
those from abstaining parents, the latter were found to be better in 
all the 22 measurements than the former. Some of the differences 
were very great, especially in weight, height, eyes, ears, physical 
health, and rate of mortality. There are over 100 per cent, more eye, 
ear, and physical defects in the offspring of narco-parents. 72 per 
cent, more children died in this than in the abstaining class. 79 
per cent, of the narcostimulant families had lost one or more children, 
while only 49 per cent, of the abstaining class had lost any children. 
It was also shown that the death-rate of the parents in this latter 
class was 41 per cent, higher than in the former. The research also 
brought out the fact that it took the offspring of the narcostimulant 
parent eight tenths of a year longer to graduate from the grades. 
In the Academy they were on an average a year and seven months 
older than the students from the abstaining class. 

Visual and Auditory Memory: A. E. Chrislip. 

Experiments have been carried on in the psychological laboratory 
of Columbia University and elsewhere for the purpose of comparing 
visual and auditory memory. The points investigated in the first 
experiment were to determine: the number of repetitions required 
by each sense to reproduce in a certain order certain total series of 
like construction; the average number of characters of a series 
recalled in their proper order for each repetition of series of like 
construction for each sense; and to determine, if possible, the best 
material for testing the two senses. 

The material used consisted of numerals, nonsense syllables, and 
words. Series composed of 12 and 16 characters of each material 
were used in testing both senses. 

The result shows that when series of 12 numerals similarly con- 
structed were presented to the two senses, that out of 26 cases, 20 are 
visual, 8 auditory, and 8 show no difference. In the case of the series 
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of 16 numerals, 19 visual, 4 auditory, and 13 show no difference. 
With 12 nonsense syllables there are 15 visual and 15 auditory, the 
rest showing no difference, but for 16 nonsense syllables, 25 visual, 
7 auditory, and 4 show no difference. "With the 12 words there are 
14 visual, 10 auditory, and 12 no difference; with 16 numerals, 22 
visual, 9 auditory, and 5 show no difference. 

For each repetition of each series the result shows that in the 
memory tests for visual reproduction the greater average number is 
reproduced. The nonsense syllables were the best material, as they 
offered few combinations or devices for memorizing them. 

Experiments, in which stories of 100 words each have been used 
to test the two senses, have been carried on for some time. The 
two senses have been tested for both immediate and delayed recall. 
In both the immediate and the delayed reproductions the visual has 
been better than the auditory. There is an experiment now in opera- 
tion in which the method is somewhat different from that in the 
former experiments conducted with logical material. While the 
results are not all determined the indications are that the auditory 
may surpass the visual. 

The Hereditary Transmission of Mental Traits: Henry H. Goddard. 

It is not the purpose at the present time to present any results, 
but rather to make some suggestions and point out possible lines of 
research in the hereditary transmission of mental traits which may 
be of interest to psychologists. 

In connection with our studies of the cause of mental deficiency 
at the training school at Vineland, much material has been accumu- 
lated showing the hereditary transmission of deficiency. In connec- 
tion with these data many facts have come to hand which make it 
clear that not only deficiency, but many positive traits are directly 
transmitted. It is further suggested that psychology would gain val- 
uable data and contributions to many of its problems from a study of 
this question of heredity. Indeed, it seems quite possible that many 
problems which are now so complex as to elude our powers of anal- 
ogy would be easily analyzed if we were able to study the heredity 
problem and thus eliminate the hereditary factor. For example, if 
the goodness of memory depends, as Professor James said, upon the 
natural retentiveness of the brain tissue plus the logical association 
that the individual establishes, then we may reasonably expect that 
the condition of the brain tissue may be a quality that is transmitted 
and could be eliminated through the study of mode of transmission : 
or, in other words, we could determine to what extent the differences 
in memory are due to acquired factors. 

It would seem equally possible that sensory conditions may be 
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traced through families just as peculiar eyes or eye sight, peculiar 
hearing, kinesthetic sensations, taste, or smell may be dependent 
upon organic conditions which may be found to be directly trans- 
mitted. The inborn habits or instincts are so bound up with 
acquired habits that it makes a very complex problem. It seems 
quite possible that a study of the instinctive activities of members 
of different generations might reveal to us a good deal about the 
nature of instinct and its transmission which would have very 
important bearings upon many of our problems of instinct and 
emotions. Even the study of such a complex problem as the inherit- 
ance of mental deficiency may possibly yield us some most important 
results. 

It seems hardly likely that mental deficiency is due to the absence 
of any one characteristic, but of several, and that it may be pictured 
more as though normal mentality is the result of a hundred factors 
of which a person must have, say, seventy-five in order to have what 
is called normal mentality. Now the twenty-five that are lacking 
may be any twenty-five, perhaps, in the whole list and a tracing of 
the hereditary traits might lead us eventually to determine some 
things about the resulting mentality when the missing factors belong 
to different groups. 

We shall work on these problems at Vineland as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but they should be studied in normal people as well. It is 
perhaps true that it would not be possible to go back farther than 
the living generations, but even so, if careful studies and tests were 
made of the mental traits in living persons, it would be possible to 
get the records of two and sometimes three generations, and these 
records could then be kept and supplemented as the years go by and 
the newer generations come on. There would thus be laid the basis 
for most valuable studies later on. 

The family histories, that we have secured in connection with our 
children at Vineland, suggest two or three interesting questions. 
For instance, there are several families in which alcoholism is strong 
in several generations. It is possible that we have in these families 
an unusual appetite for alcohol, which appetite has been transmitted. 
It looks as though it would not be impossible to eliminate to quite an 
extent the environmental factor, and so be able to determine whether 
this was hereditary or not. The same is true of the sexual life. 
A great many charts show very much sexual immorality: and pos- 
sibly here we may have, in some cases at least, an unusual develop- 
ment of the sex instinct which has broken over all bounds of con- 
ventionality and has shown in different generations. It appears that 
all of these problems are not only worthy of study, but might yield 
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most important results. The speaker then showed graphic charts 
illustrating the family histories of a number of families. These 
charts showed the strong inheritance of feeble-mindedness and also 
illustrated the points made in regard to alcohol and sexuality. Con- 
siderable discussion followed. 

H. L. HOLLINGWOETH, 

Secretary. 
Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Eirileitung in die Philosophie. Hans Cornelius. Zweite Auflage. 
Leipzig und Berlin: Druck und Verlag von B. G. Teubner. 1911. 
Pp. xv + 376. 

The philosophic individuality of Cornelius is the synthesis of two 
apparently antagonistic modes of thought: it has been molded by the 
same tendencies that shaped the anti-metaphysical methodology of Mach; 
but — as Cornelius rightly insists (pp. 211, 343) — it bears not less clearly 
the stamp of Kant's transcendental logic. By regarding the Einleitung 
from this point of view — as an independent philosophic complement of 
Mach's positivism — we shall probably best succeed in fixing its place in 
contemporaneous literature. 

Perhaps no living thinker has proved so baffling to professional philos- 
ophers as Ernst Mach; perhaps no one has to such extent evoked what I 
should call "the metaphysician's fallacy." For Mach's method of pro- 
cedure is the method of the natural scientist: he investigates his prob- 
lems, one by one, according to the peculiar conditions of the case, without 
regard to whether his conclusions fit into a preconceived system. It is 
but necessary for the critic to assume that such a system exists and noth- 
ing is easier than to prove inconsistencies. What Mach attempts, how- 
ever, is not a system of philosophy, but a methodology. Those critics 
have never comprehended the trend of Mach's thinking who attach an 
exaggerated, quasi-metaphysical meaning to his " sensations " or " ele- 
ments." For Mach, his elements are not absolute, but provisional units. 
Nor does he suppose for a moment, as even so friendly a critic as Dr. 
Carus assumes, that the elements are immediate data of consciousness. 1 
The cardinal point lies in the definition of scientific endeavor as a pro- 
gressive determination of the functional relations of the elements. For 
this definition at once eliminates as utterly idle all such concepts of pop- 
ular philosophy as the ego, the Ding an sich, or the principle of causality, 
and thus constitutes the core of Mach's anti-metaphysical positivism. 

This methodological standpoint alone does not, of course, account for 
the origin of these popular concepts and Mach himself has indicated that 
it is obligatory to investigate what functional relations of the immediate 
data necessitated these methodologically no longer valuable concepts. 2 

1 " Erkenntnis und Irrtum," 1906, pages 12, 16. 
1 Loo. cit., page 13. 



